Devotional  Meeting  Topic  for  July  16 
Special  Helps  for  To-morrow’s  Meeting 


Patriotic  Number 


CHICAGO.  SATURDAY,  JULY  1.  1922 


Lincoln,  the  Advocate 
of  Abstinence 

WHEN  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a boy 
nine  t'cars  old,  he  promised  his 
dying  mother  that  he  would  never 
touch  strong  drink. 

A few  years  later  he  wrote  an  essay  on 
“The  Evils  of  Strong  Drink,”  which  he 
read  at  the  country  school,  and  the  teacher 
was  so  impressed  with  its  merit  that  she 
insisted  on  his  sending  it  to  the  county 
paper  for  publication. 

As  he  grew  to  manhood  he  became  a 
radical  and  eloquent  advocate  of  total  ab- 
stinence. In  that  earljr  day  when  drink- 
ing was  well-nigh  the  universal  practice, 
when  the  whisky  barrel  was  on  tap  at 
every  cross-roads  grocery,  when  the 
whisky  jug  was  passed  around  at  the 
sheep-washings,  barn-raisings,  and  in  the 
harvest  field,  Lincoln  was  regarded  as  pe- 
culiar because  of  his  strong  stand  for  ab- 
stinence. 

In  his  early  manhood  he  joined  the  Sons 
of  Temperance  and  later  was  one  of  the 
leading  spirits  in  the  Washingtonian  move- 
ment. 

At  Springfield,  111.,  on  February  22, 
1812,  he  delivered  a tem])erance  address 
that  has  become  a classic  in  Prohibition  lit- 
erature. Though  for  manv  years  contin- 
uously a candidate  for  public  office,  he  was 
outspoken  upon  the  temperance  question, 
when  such  a stand  in  that  day  was  ex- 
tremely unpo])ular. 

When  a committee  waited  on  him  to 
notify  him  of  his  nominatioti  for  the  Presi- 
dency, he  so  far  ignored  long-standing  cus- 
tom as  to  serve  his.  guests  with  water  in- 
stead of  wine,  saying:  “Gentlemen,  I invite 
you  to  drink  with  me  to  the  welfare  of 
the  nation  in  the  best  drink  ever  brewed 
for  man,  ‘Adam’s  ale.’  ” 

The  facts  about  Lincoln  as  a tem))erance 
man  were  for  half  a century  lost  sight  of. 
Then  by  a fortunate,  accident  in  the  year 
]!>02,  they  came  to  light. 

Dr.  Howard  H.  Russell,  founder  of  the 
Anti-Saloon  League,  when  jiassing  through 
Illinois,  met  an  aged  and  ])ros])e.rous 
farmer,  who  told  him  this  remarkable 
story : 

“It  was  in  the  summer  of  1810,”  said 
Mr.  Rreckenridgi',  “that  my  father,  Pres- 
ton Breckeiiridge,  arranged  for  a temper- 
ance meeting  at  the  South  h'ork  school 
house,  in  Sangamon  County,  and  invited  a 
young  Lawyer  of  S])riugfield,  who  had 
gained  (|uite  a reputation  as  a temperance 
speaker,  to  d<Iiver  .an  .address. 

“'I'be  whole  eommimitv  turned  out.  It 
was  a.  w.arm  .afternoon,  .and  inste.ad  of  ,as- 
sembling  in  the  sehoolhouse,  the  people 
.arr.aiiged  tluanselves  on  logs  .and  boughs 
outside,  left  over  when  Ihe  house  w.as  huilt. 
(doiiliinird  on  piif/r  l-l) 


li'rnm  dnlored  drawing  l>u  Arthur. T.  Keller.  Covyright.  tm,  In/  ll.nrard  11.  Itiisaell. 


‘ Now,  sonny,  you  keep  that  pledge  and  it  will 
be  the  best  act  of  your  life!" 


(13)  6i5 


July  1,  1922 

(i.  \\’liioli  mc.ss.'igc  is  lU'rdcd  uioro 
to-day,  lliat  of  (fod’s  jiislioc  or  of  Ids 
love  ? 

7.  One  of  file  eondeninations  of 
Ilosi-a  was  (hat  “Kpliraim”  did  not 
stand  out  and  out  for  rigliteousness  “lie 
liatli  mixed  Inmself  among  the  people. 
Ej)liraiin  is  a eake  not  turned.”  Apply 
this  to  to-day. 

If  You  Have  a Song  Service 

Use  the  IMethodist  Sunday  Sehool 
Hymnal. 

Sing: 

‘‘Wlien  Wilt  Thou  Save  the  People.^” 
No.  380. 

“Where  Cross  the  Crowded  Ways  of 
Life.”  No.  233. 

“O,  Master,  Let  Me  Walk  with 
Thee.”  No.  236. 

“O  Love  that  Wilt  not  Let  l\Ie  Go.” 
No.  189. 

“O  Beautiful  for  Spacious  Skies.” 
No.  279. 

Illustrating  the  Topic 

“I  have  shifted  my  viewpoint  from 
service  for  Ego  to  service  for  God  and 
humanity.  To  live  for  self  alone  is  to 
commit  suicide.  I wanted  to  become  a 
Christian.”- — Ilacliiro  Yuasa,  The  Ep- 
woRTH  Herald,  June  4<,  1921. 


Topic  for  July  2 — “That  These  Dead  Shall  not 

Have  Died  in  Vain” — Gettysburg  Address 

The  Epworth  League  is  a great  train- 
ing school  through  its  social  service 
study  classes,  its  Institutes,  its  devo- 
tional meetings  for  the  training  of  good 
citizens. 

It  is  necessary  that  we  shall  strive 
toward  worthy  ideals  to  try  to  order  our 
lives  in  harmony  with  the  law  of  service, 
if  we  are  to  do  our  jiart  in  making  pos- 
sible a Christian  order. 

Is  Our  Task  Finished? 

A writer  in  The  Christian  says:  “A 
little  while  ago,  I was  asking  a company 
of  boys,  of  ages  ranging  from  eleven  to 
fifteen,  if  they  were  glad  or  sorry  that 
they  had  been  born  a few  years  too  late 
to  take  an  active  part  in  the  Great  War. 
Several  answered  that  they  were  ‘sorry,’ 
and  I tliink  they  really  meant  it.  They 
felt  tliat  big  things  had  been  done  on 
tliose  fields  of  France,  and  they  wished, 
with  fervent  hearts,  tliat  they  could  have 
had  a hand  in  the  great  enteriirise.  So 
they  have  felt  themselves  out  of  it, 
cheated,  disapiiointed,  and  have  listened 
with  envy  to  the  great  stoi’y  of  the  ex- 
])loits  of  their  elder  brothers. 

“‘How  thrilling  and  wonderful  it 
must  have  been:  how  I wish  I h.ad  been 
there!’ — has  that  been  the  thought  of 
some  of  you?  It  is  a fine  thought.  But 
I want  to  tell  you  that  it  is  a great  mis- 
t.ake  to  think  that  all  big  things  have 
been  done  these  last  yc.-irs,  and  th;it 
nothing  remains  for  you  to  do.  On  the 
contrary,  I he  bigger  things  remain  to  be 
done.  'I'lie  world  h;is  been  broken,  .and 
smashed,  and  terribly  wounded,  ;uid 
your  great  t.ask  is  to  help  build  it  up 
.again.  It  is  a much  finer  thing  to  build 
lip  than  to  destroy.  'I'he  flestriietion 
could  not  be  avoided,  because  there  was 


THE  EPWORTH  HERALD 

“T1  le  God  of  .Jesus  was  the  Great 
I'alhcr  who  lets  his  light  shine  on  the 
just  and  unjust  and  oilers  forgivaaiess 
and  love  to  all.  .Jesus  lived  in  the  sjiirit- 
ual  atmosphere  of  that  faith.  (!onse- 
qiuaitly  he  s.aw  men  from  that  jioint  of 
\'iew.  They  were  to  him  childiaai  of  that 
(iod.  h’.ven  the  lowliest  w.as  high.  Th(“ 
light  that  shone  on  him  from  the  fact  of 
God  shed  a sjilendor  on  the  prosaic 
ranks  of  men.  In  this  w<ay  religion  en- 
riches and  illuminates  social  feeling.” — 
llauschcnbitsch. 

“He  who  to-day  feels  humanity’s  need 
and  apjH'eciates  the  crisis  in  which  the 
world  is  gripped  will  not  rashly  push 
to  one  side  the  ideals  and  powers  that 
he  revealed  who,  by  his  life  and  words 
has  already  rewrought  civilizations  as 
has  no  man  or  teaching.” — Shailer 
Mathews. 

“In  humble  imitation  of  her  Saviour 
she  seemed  wherever  she  went  in  all  her 
relations,  to  be  the  very  embodiment  of 
love  and  good  will  to  men;  and  never 
to  have  thought  of  herself,  of  her  own 
ease,  advantage  or  convenience.” — Life 
of  Man/  Lyon-Gilchrist . 

“Love  of  country  is  not  enough.  We 
must  learn  to  love  all  men.” — Edith 
Cavell. 


a flaw  in  the  heart  of  things.  Just  as 
the  doctor  sometimes  must  seem  very 
cruel,  when  he  has  to  perform  a surgical 
operation  with  his  knives  and  his  lan- 
cets, so  our  soldiers  had  some  stern  and 
harsh  work  to  do.  The  world  has  had 
to  go  through  a surgical  operation,  and 
now  it  is  weak  and  sick  and  fevered  be- 
fore us.  The  time  for  the  sword  has 
passed ; the  time  for  healing  has  come. 
]\Ien  and  women  who  are  brave  and 
kind,  patient  and  skillful,  are  badly 
needed.  All  over  the  world  there  is  a 
call  for  them,  and  men  arc  looking  cs- 
])ecially  to  jmu,  the  coming  generation. 
What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it,  boys 
and  girls?  What  can  you  do?  As  yet, 
])crhaps,  no  siiecial  call  comes  to  you. 
These  .are  j-our  d.ays  of  ])rc])ar.ation,  and 
God  recjuires  of  you  that  you  live  them 
in  a sjiirit  of  cour.agc — keen  .about  your 
lessons,  keen  about  your  ])l.ay ; ]irac- 
ticiug  the  unselfish  life;  ])ure  .and  sin- 
cere in  thought  and  work  .and  deed; 
kind  .and  symp.athctic  in  your  dealings 
with  others;  determined  and  ])crsistent 
in  face  of  difficulties.  Abo^'c  .all,  by 
jir.ayer  and  the  reading  of  the.  Word  you 
must  get  into  touch  with  the  mind  of 
God. 

“Then,  one  d.ay,  the  ele.ar  call  will 
come  to  you,  to  t.ake  your  place  in  the 
r.anks  of  the  world’s  helpers — jicrhaps 
.as  a mission.ary,  to  sound  the  message 
of  Christ  in  the  ears  that  have  never 
lic.ard  it;  jicrhaps  as  a minister,  to  jiro- 
cl.aim  the  good  tidings  of  God’s  love,  in 
your  own  country;  pcrhajis  .as  a man  of 
business  or  a merchant  , to  jniri  fy  .and 
uplift  the  great  sjihcre  of  <‘onnncrcc ; 
Jicrhaps  as  a doctor,  to  lessen  snllering, 
and  helji  jieojile  to  lead  stronger,  health 
ier  lives.  Perhajis  to  high  jilaca's,  jier 
hajis  to  obscure  jil.ica  s,  you  'will  be 
culled.  If  it  is  to  a high  one,  remember 


that  he  who  is  highest  must  be  the  serv- 
ant of  all;  if  to  a low  one,  if  to  what 
seems  a mean  and  monotonous  task,  re- 
ni(  inber  that  your  work  is  of  value  in 
the  eyes  of  God,  who  judges  better  than 
the  world  judges.” 

Lincoln  the  Advocate  of  Abstinence 

(^Continued,  from  cover  parje) 

The  speaker  came  on  horseback. 

“After  making  a very  earnest  ajijical 
for  total  abstinence,  he  drew  from  his 
pocket  a jiapcr,  saying:  ‘Friends,  I 
have  written  and  signed  a pledge,  and 
I would  be  jilcased  to  have  all  my  neigh- 
bors who  are  willing,  sign  it  with  me.’ 

“After  many  had  signed,  the  speaker 
asked  me  if  I would  like  to  have  my 
name  on  the  pledge,  and  on  receiving 
an  .affirmative  answer,  he  wrote  my 
name  for  me,  (a  ten-tn-ar-old  boy  could 
seldom  write  his  name  in  those  d.ays), 
and  then  transferring  jiencil  and  jiajier 
to  the  left  hand,  jdaced  his  right  lov- 
ingly  ujion  my  head,  saying  as  he  did 
so:  ‘Now,  sonnjq  you  keeji  that  jilcdge 
and  it  will  be  the  best  act  of  your  life.’  ” 

Then  said  ]Mr.  Breckenridge : “Dr. 
Russell,  the  man  who  that  day  wrote  my 
name  on  the  jiledge,  and  placed  his  hand 
in  blessing  on  my  head,  was  Abraham 
Lincoln.  I have  faithfully  kejjt  the 
pledge.” 

Said  he,  “Years  later  I kept  a tavern 
in  Colorado,  about  fifty  miles  east  of 
Denver,  and  the  people  advised  me  to 
get  a barrel  of  whisky,  mix  it  with  river 
water,  sell  it  and  make  some  money,  but 
I said:  ‘No,  I don’t  drink  it  and  I won’t 
sell  it,’  and  mine  was  the  only  temper- 
ance tavern  I ever  heard  of  on  the  old 
trail  across  the  plains. 

“I  served  in  the  Civil  War  and  all  the 
soldiers  in  my  company  drank,  excejjt 
one  other  man  and  myself,  and  I did 
not,  because  I had  taken  Lincoln’s 
pledge.” 

So  I.incoln’s  words  jiroved  to  be  pro- 
jihetic.  It  was  the  best  act  of  Cleopas 
Breckenridge’s  life  when  he  signed  that 
jiledge,  for  to-day  instead  of  filling  a 
drunkard’s  grave  and  bearing  a dishon- 
ored name,  as  is  true  of  many  of  his 
boyhood  comj)anions,  his  memory  is  held 
in  highest  esteem  for  his  sterling  Chris- 
4ian  character. 

Again,  in  1903,  Dr.  Russell  visited 
Mr.  Breckenridge  at  his  comfortable 
country  home,  and  at  his  suggestion 
went  to  Edinburg,  111.,  to  interview 
Moses  Martin  and  R.  E.  Berry.  To  his 
great  delight  he  found  that  both  these 
old  men  had  been  jn’esent  at  this  South 
I’ork  schoolhouse  meeting,  and  corrob- 
orated all  that  IMr.  Breckenridge  had 
related. 

IMorcovcr,  to  his  .astonishment,  the 
.aged  Mr.  Martin  recited  to  him  as 
glibly  as  a schoolboy  the  identic.al 
jiledgc  which  Lincoln  had  jircsenled  on 
th.at  occ.asion.  He  declared  th.at  follow- 
ing that  jiarlicular  nua  ting.  he  .acted  .as 
sceret.ary  of  other  nua  tings,  .and  mcm- 
orizial  the  jihalgi'  so  he  could  recite  it 
to  I he  j)coj)le.  So  the  jfledgi',  written, 
sigiual  and  .aiLaicalial  by  Abrah.ain  Lin- 
lailn,  brought  down  to  us  on  the  l;ibh'ts 
of  Moses  Martin’s  memory,  is  to-day 
the  pledge  of  the  Liiicoln-Lce  Legion. 


‘‘I  See  by  ‘The  Epworth  Herald’” 


